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_— 1938 when the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Inc. was formed by a group of 
men who for many years before had been closely and successfully associated 
with a great majority of the outstanding art and book auctions in the United 
States, the Galleries has conducted public sales of paintings, etchings, antique 
furniture, rare books and manuscripts, tapestries, jewelry, arms and armor, jades, 


porcelains, and many other categories of art and literary property totaling close 
to six million dollars. 


The season just ended in June 1940 consisted of 84 collections at public 
sale which realized more than two million dollars, with well over 100.000 per- 
sons attending exhibitions and sales. The war has produced no visible adverse 
effect on auction sales, and the Parke-Bernet Galleries is preparing during the 


summer months for an active 1940-41 season commencing in late September. 


A number of important collections are already contracted. Owners consider- 
ing the consignment of collections, or parts thereof, for public sale are invited 
to consult the Galleries for rates, sale dates, and other details. It may be remem- 
bered that among many other sales, the following notable collections were dis- 
persed in New York at auction during the World War: the General Brayton Ives 
in 1915, the Thomas B. Clarke in 1915-18, the Davanzati Palace and the Cath- 
olina Lambert in 1916, the Edson Bradley and the James B. Brady in 1917, 
the George A. Hearn and the James Stillman in 1918, the Stefano Bardini and 


the Grant B. Schley in 1918, and the Hershel V. Jones in 1918-19. 


If you would like to inspect a Parke-Bernet sale catalogue, we will be glad to 


send you one of the past season’s on request. 


OFFICES OF THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, INC. AT 
30 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK, OPEN FOR BUSINESS DURING THE SUMMER 
MONDAY TO FRIDAY INCLUSIVE 9 TO 5 O'CLOCK 
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LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 

renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 

Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 

been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 

unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con’ 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- 
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The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 


For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 
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Seated Kwanyin, a Chinese gilt bronze sculpture of the Five Dynasties 
Ob jets d’art which was lent by Tonying & Company to the current exhibition 
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RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 


GREAT ALTARPIECE FOR ST. LOUIS: PIERO DI COSIMO’S “MADONNA AND CHILD WITH SAINTS” 


The rare event of the arrival in America of a complete Florentine altar painting of the culminating moment of the Renaissance is embodied in this fortunate 
acquisition of the St. Louis Museum. Characteristic of the maturity of a painter who has only recently been accorded his full due as a unique artistic per- 
sonality, this impressive work, standing some nine feet high in its original enframement, may be dated about 1500, in the phase of Piero’s style influenced 
both by the Leonardo da Vinci-Lorenzo di Credi plastic formula and, somewhat more remotely, by the sharp realism and strong color of Hugo van der 
Goes, from whose great Portinari altar derives the exquisite still-life of vase and flowers in the foreground here. The saints, Peter and John the Baptist 
standing, Dominic and Nicholas of Bari kneeling, as well as the landscape background, reflect the peculiar combination of archaic perspective and mass 
with strongly realistic delineation typical of this period of Piero’s art, emphasized even more strongly in the looser, freer flowing and more personal style 
of the three predella subjects: The Miracle of the Book of St. Dominic; The Meeting of Christ and St. John the Baptist; St. Nicholas Destroying Idols. 
Bearing the arms of the Pugliese of Florence, a family for which Piero is recorded also to have painted the altarpiece in the Ospedale degli Innocenti, 
this monumental work is not only a great documented classic of Florentine quattrocento painting but, moreover, an important aesthetic contribution by 


one of the great masters of the period in a phase of purely religious art in which he has hitherto been less extensively represented in this country. 
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FRENCH and AMERICAN MODERN 


Buffalo's Summer Show of Selections from the Janis 


and Hanley Collections 


gf WO prominent collectors of paintings have 
made important loans to the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, for summer exhibition: one 
entire gallery is given over to the abstractions 
and folk paintings belonging to Mr. Sidney Janis 
of New York; another houses the American and 
French paintings of Mr. T. Edward Hanley of 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 

Many of Mr. Hanley’s pictures are here shown 
to the public for the first time. Largely French 
moderns, the twenty-six canvases on view repre- 
sent less than half of the entire collection, which 
as a Whole is especially rich in the American 
field. Three Ryders in the exhibition, Wezr’s 
Orchard, Moonlight, and Autumn, bear witness 
to the discriminating taste of the collector, and 
together with the famous Temple of the Mind 
in the permanent coflection of the Gallery, give 
an unusual representatier of the American mas- 
ter. Two canvases*t*? Winslow Homer, the Red 
Schoolbouse and the French Zouave, complete 
the group 

Among the French moderns, the head of a 
young girl painted by Renoir in 1894 serves as 
a complement to the Mother and Child dating 
from his late period and now in the Gallery’s 
permanent collection (reproduced in THE Art 
News for June 8, 1940). A daring use of black 
for the blouse brings out all the brilliance in 
the yellows and reds of the hat, and equal depth 
in the green background. Two Degas pictures 
give an illuminating illustration of the artist's 
earlier and later method. Presumably painted in 
the late 1860s or early 7os, the Head of a Man, 
with its meticulous drawing and extreme econ- 
omy of pigment, stems straight from Ingres 





LENT BY MR. SIDNEY JANIS TO THE 


BY LAURIE EGLINGTON KALDIS 


and the great tradition of portraiture, in fine 
contrast to the pastel, Femme se grattant le dos, 
drawn in 1881, which epitomizes Degas’ final ex- 
pression of dispassionate realism. 

he portrait of Cézanne’s gardener, Vallier 
swiftly drawn in with the brush in colored 
washes, is the study for the last painting upon 
which the artist worked before his death. For it 
was on his return from a sitting with Vallier 
under the lindens in the woods near the foot of 
Mont St. Victoire, that Cézanne collapsed and 
was taken home in a laundry cart, there to die 
within the next few days. This canvas and the 
Vorning im Provence, in the permanent collec- 
tion of the Gallery, present an unusual picture 
of the last phase of the painter’s art. Another 
famous study in the group of Mr. Hanley is the 
drawing of Madame Ginoux by Gauguin—the 
irlesienne whom Van Gogh painted, according 
to a letter which he wrote to his brother, in 
three-quarters of an hour! The similarities, and 
especially the psychological differences, in treat- 
ment between this drawing of Gauguin and the 
Van Gogh painting in the Lewisohn collection 
afford a fascinating study. 

The further varied character of the collection 
is illustrated in the verve and brilliance of the 
Roi de France by Géricault, the unaccustomed 
restraint and solidity of Mary Cassatt’s pastel 
portrait of a lady, the impelling force of a self- 
portrait by Courbet, the musical quality of the 
early Utrillo street scene in Montmartre, the 
delicacy and mood of the drawings dating from 
Picasso’s blue period, and the glowing intensity 
of Le Patron by Modigliani. 

The Sidney Janis collection, comprising as it 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


ONE OF THE NOSTALGIC VISIONS OF HENRI ROUSSEAU: “LE REVE,” PAINTED IN toto 
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LENT BY MR. EDWARD HANLEY TO THE ALBRIGHT 
ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


AN EARLY “HEAD OF A MAN” BY DEGAS 


does both abstractions and folk paintings, pro- 
vides the summer visitor with a large and varied 
showing of two phases of modern art not repre- 
sented in the permanent display of the Gallery. 
The beautiful Le Réve by the Douanier Rous- 
seau naturally dominates the collection. This 
painting of an old love of the artist, Yadwigha, 
reclining on a couch in the middle of a tropical 
forest, epitomizes all that is greatest in, Rous- 
seau's art. Here the reality of nature, the miracle 
of growth, takes the place so long held in art 
by material reality. In this sense, and this only, 
Rousseau is the “realist” that he considered 
himself. Here is no imitation of nature, but a 
vision conceived whole in the mind and trans- 
ferred to canvas in the heat of creation. 

An interesting facet of this exhibition is the 
realization it brings of the influence Rousseau 
has had on the art of our time. There has al- 
ways been folk-painting, but it needed an artist 
great enough to attain to genius in order to 
reveal its significance. Today, men like Doriani, 
Hirshfield, Valdes, Froughtben, Crawford, Sulli- 
van and Southworth take their place in a ma- 
jor collection. Doriani, to mention only one, 
owes his recognition to Mr. Janis, who discov- 
ered him in the Washington Square Art Mart. 
Several of the others, too, derived their initial 
encouragement from the same source, as may 
be seen from their liberal representation in this 
collection. Indeed, such a group of some thirty- 
three paintings affords the public a rare oppor- 
tunity of appreciating the nature of folk-paint- 
ing today in America: the arresting intensity 
of Hirshfield, Eilshemius’ idyllic mood, Kane’s 
Gallic feeling, the deep personal symbolism of 
Sullivan, and Doriani’s strong sense of the theatre. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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EXHIBITED AT THE 


AND A CHINESI 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


EARLY PORCELAIN PI 


TRAIN IN A JAPANESE PRINT (ABOVE) ATI 


Occidentals by Orientals: 


brooklyn's Summer Show 


SHOWING THE “JUDGMENT OF PARIS” (BELOW) 


A CHINESE depiction of The Judgment of 
Paris, an eighteenth century European im- 
mortalized in bronze in a 


way in which none of 


his fellow 


him 
an almond eyed Virgin and Child pictured in an 


countrymen would have shown 
Indian garden and treated in an odd chiaroscuro 

these are only a few of the items in a thorough- 
ly entertaining summer showing at the Brooklyn 
Museum of Oriental art in which the Occidental 
breed is represented. Drawn in part from the 
Museum's own collections, loans are also included 

Seeing how early European trains and German 
battleships looked to unknown Japanese artists 
of the nineteenth century is, of 
More than that 


merely 


course, pure Tun. 


the objects in this array are not 
interesting as curiosities—many of them 
are charming bits of minor art which date from 
as early as the seventeenth century when white 
men first went in great numbers to the East and 
became, with their chin whiskers and their deep-set 
eyes, fascinating subjects for the Oriental artist 
But picturings of Occidentals in purely Orien- 
tal settings, or the interpretation by an Oriental 
in his own artistic idiom, of Western features, 
styles of dress or even of furnished interiors, are 
only part of the story. In these cases, the wood- 
cut, sculpture or miniature in question remains 
completely Indian, Chinese or Japanese art, as 
the case may be. There are, for example, the two 
strips of Chinese wallpaper, made for the export 
trade, on one of which is shown figures in a 
European landscape treated in a_ thoroughly 
Chinese manner, while the other reveals New 
York’s Castle Garden, ships, buildings and _ all, 
with antelopes—very Oriental ones — grazing 
calmly on the lawn. These were for walls of 
English and American houses, but there 
little attempt to disguise the essential stylistic 
characteristics of the country of their origin 


was 


More interesting, if less rewarding aesthetically, 


are the displays which show not the Western 


LENT BY MRS. W. 
A XVIII CENTURY 
FIGURE OF A 


MURRAY CRANE 
CHINESE BRONZE 
VISITING EUROPEAN 
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LENT BY MR. RALPH CHAIT TO THE 
human being, but the influences of his art upon 
the Orient. The eighteenth century chinoiserie in 
France had its counterpart in Western influence 
in the East. The much bandied questions of the 
beginnings and the extent of such influences need 
not be discussed here, for we do at least know 
with certainty that by the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century the Jesuits had a strong 
foothold in China and in India, and that they 
carried European art with them in the form of 
religious paintings and engravings. Graphic arts 
greatly appealed to the Oriental appreciation for 
fine line, and it is not uncommon, though none 
included in this show, to find a Diirer or 
Schongauer composition copied with precision on 


the monochrome 


are 


borders of Indian miniatures 
which portray completely unrelated subjects 

Sometimes an element copied from a bit of 
Western art will be treated in a frankly Eastern 
way, but sometimes, as in the case of some paint- 
ings on glass after mezzotint portraits of English 
beauties of the late eighteenth century, or a 
Chinese nineteenth century painting of a Euro- 
pean scene which looks as if it might have come 
from a remote part of the Balkans, there is an 
attempt to copy style as well as content. Of 
course this Westernesque is frequently maladroit, 
but it is sometimes nonetheless engaging. 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


LATIN AMERICAN EXHIBIT 


Five Countries at 
Rwerside Museum 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


aa 1940 edition of the exhibition of Latin 


American fine arts sponsored by the United 
States New York World’s Fair Commission and 
current at the Riverside Museum until October 
20, might really be entitled “Candido Portinari 
and Some Other Latin American Moderns,” for 
the stellar Brazilian painter completely dom- 
inates the show, eclipsing even the Mexicans, not 
only because of the number of his works includ- 
ed, but because of their great merit. 

However, it would be a great mistake for the 
gallery visitor to permit the force and originality 
of Portinari’s varied talent entirely to distract 
his attention from the quality of the more than 
two hundred other items. The exhibit differs from 
its interesting predecessor of last year in several 
respects: it is smaller—only five instead of nine 
nations are represented—and, in general, it is 
artistically superior. The principal difference for 


EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 

BRAZIL'S LEADING ARTIST PAINTING 
IN A CALM MOOD: A LIGHT TONED 
“FLUTIST” BY CANDIDO PORTINARI 


EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
THE MEXICAN SYMBOLISM OF VASQUEZ: 
A FLAMING “EARTHQUAKE” ON LACQUER 


the spectator, however, lies in the fact that most of 
us are more familiar than we were twelve months 

ago with contemporary painting and sculpture south 

of Mexico. Group and one-man shows of modern as 

well as of Pre-Columbian art of the region have at- 

tracted much attention during the past season, and 

have provided for us a yardstick for measuring an 

expression which, like our own, is a blend, though 

in many cases a very different blend, of transplanted 

1USEUM European influences to which has been added a “na- 
tive” salt. Like last year’s display, this is an “official” 

one, the work having been selected by governments of 

the exhibiting countries. For this reason generaliza- 

tions about the state of art in each nation are apt to 

be misleading—as misleading, say, as would be a 

Brazilian’s conception of our style were he to be 

shown, as samples of it, only selections made from 

one of the annual exhibits of the National Academy. 

The parallel of just such a situation occurred when, 
last year, the Brazilian section was composed almost 
entirely of the generally indifferent work by conserva- 
tive Rio de Janeiro artists, but the other extreme 
appears this year when painting by the superb master 
from the more artistically progressive Sao Paulo 
region, Portinari, and the delicate and entirely ac- 
complished sculpture by the Brussels-trained Maria 
Martins are the only representatives. They speak elo- 
quently for their country, and we can only be grateful 
for this opportunity to view at such length the work 
of a painter who is probably one of the most signifi- 
cant any of the Americas have produced. 

One might perhaps call Portinari a sort of twen- 
tieth century Latin Pieter Bruegel, for, without any 
stylistic derivation, his work has emotional and aes- 
thetic qualities not unlike those of the great Fleming. 
Too, there are suggestions in his canvases of German 
Expressionism. But the idiom is his own, and with 
technical virtuosity he produces beautiful pictures 
which vary in mood from lyrical grey studies of 
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head 
Bruegel painting 

\ enna \gain 
to almost Surreal 
tion in a series Of painti 
arecrows and balloons—a 
motif in many of his works 
symbolical meaning of 
may only guess at, b 
splendor of composition 
monious combinations 
ve can delight. One feel 


s the complete master of 
fluent brush and he can make it 
obey his 


exact commands. He 


knows just when to use a sharp 
edge and when and he 
thoroughly = im- 


mersed in the craft of 


a blurred 
s obviously 
being a 
painter and the vocation of being 
an artist. His 
prodigious—at 


output must be 
least fifteen pic- 
tures in the current exhibit were 
painted in 1940 and, in addition, 
there are others for the exhibi- 
tion of his work in Detroit this 
Fall. Born of Italian parents in 
Sao Paulo in 1993, he studied in 


Brazil and traveled in Europe 
His work has been seen in this 
country at the Carnegie Institute 


and at the Museum of Modern 


LANDSCAPE OF 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


ECUADOR: 


RIVERSIDE 


REPRESENTATIVE OF ACADEMIC ART IN VENEZUELA 


“STREEI 


MUSEUM 


QUINTO,” 


BY 


KARI 


KAGEN 


EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 


“GOLDEN SYMPHONY” BY PEDRO CENTENO 


Art, and frescoes by him are at Brazil's pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair 

Ecuador is represented by a much larger group than last year, 
and many able native artists, like Pedro Leon and Atahuallpa Vill- 
acrés, who paints portraits very much in the British manner, are 
here, but the showing is completely dominated not only by European 
influences but by European born artists as well: the Hungarian Olga 
Fisch, the Czechoslovakian Karl Kagen, and the Hollander, Jan 
Schreuder, all give good accountings of themselves and of the coun- 
try which they have adopted. 

Venezuela too has its Europeans, like the charming French Le 
Neman and the Swiss Francisco Rederer who is a German Expres- 
sionist pure and simple. But there are also many native artists, and 
though the catalogue introduction states of them that they are “freed 
from the shackles of the old academic tradition and strive to impress 
upon their manner a national or native environment.” Academic in- 
fluences of the French nineteenth century brand are apparent in most 
of the work, and many of the landscapes, hot in color and mild in 
content, might have been done by our more conservative artists 
in Venezuela, or in any of the neighboring countries, on a vacation 
tour. Striking is the work of the painter Pedro Centeno, a great 
favorite in official Roman circles, who displays excellent craftsman- 
ship, varied and pleasing composition, original content and adven- 
turous color, but whose canvases are somehow so superficial that one 
can only regret the waste of talent. Listed as one of the more 
progressive artists from this country is Francisco Narvaez who con- 
tributes a decorative and amusing panel of a local subject, and a 
versatile ebony sculpture. Striking sculptures are also shown by 
Pedro Basalo and German Cabrera, though Nicolas Veloz’ plaster 
heads of Lincoln and Will Rogers will make you blink and look 
around to be sure that you are in the right place. 

If I recall correctly, contemporary Mexican trends have already 
elsewhere been brought to our attention, but the collection which is 
here on view supplements the current showing at the Museum of 
Modern Art with items which more than merit a viewing. Of the 
Big Three, Siqueiros’ large scale heads are the same as ever; Rivera, 
in addition to other things, comes out with a couple of landscapes 
which vaguely suggest the followers of Dufy; and Orozco shows a 
small red, white and blue trick entitled Lovers in which the principal 
actors look as if they had been painted by Marc Chagall and the 
embellishing angels, framed in Baroque clouds, are via Poussin. 

The Mexicans can always be counted upon to produce something 
interesting in the way of technique, and laquer paintings by Conrado 
Vasquez, Luis Arenal and Alfredo Zalce show successfully a medium 
which may be the successor to Siqueiros’ Duco. Vasquez, indeed, is a 
pupil of Siqueiros’, and his handsome Earthquake, reproduced in full 
burning but well managed colors on the cover of the catalogue, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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An fxhibition of Chinese 


Sculptures on the Coast 


Some Rich Loans of T’ang and Earlier Important 


Pieces at the Portland Museum 


JHILE objects from China have long had 
an appeal for residents of Pacific Coast 


cities, the art that has been collected has frequent- 
ly been of the curio variety, and there have been 
too few opportunities for those in the Far West 
to study at leisure the finest examples of Chinese 
art, though Mr. Langdon Warner's Pacific Arts 
section of the 1939 Exposition at San Francisco 


PANG STONE BODHISATTVA IN RELIEI 


LENT BY YAMANAKA & CO. TO THE PORTLAND ART 
MUSEUM 


and Dr. Alfred Salmony’s notable exhibition at 
Mills College have set a high standard for pio- 
neering exhibits. To add to the understanding of 
the Western layman of what appear to be the 
mysteries of Chinese Buddhist expression, the 
Portland Art Museum is currently presenting a 
loan exhibition of Chinese sculpture 

he sculptures range in date from the sixth 
through the tenth centuries, covering the great 
periods of Buddhist sculpture. During this span 
of activity the work was not done by “artists” 
in our sense of the word, nor were the sculptures 
looked on as works of art. They were created as 
images for use in Buddhist worship, though the 
images themselves were not worshipped. They 
were rather tools of worship, intended to reveal 
a way of life attained by divinities or beings 
who have reached a spiritual state far above the 
conflicting desires of human life. Images of 
Buddhist divinities were made in great num- 
bers, and thousands have survived to the present 
day, in spite of wholesale destruction. 

lhe mass of Buddhist images was produced 
according to a pattern set by long evolution, and 
the artist in no way expressed his personal point 
of view in his work. Yet an occasional image 
maker recaptured the original vision with suffi- 
cient clarity so that he cut his stone in a form 
that seems the incarnation of the idea, rather 
than a mere mechanical repetition. It is the work 
of these rare and anonymous sculptors that con- 
stitutes the art of Buddhist sculpture in China 

\s in Western sculpture, the human figure is 
the object most often represented. This very fact 
is often most disturbing to Western eyes, trained 
through centuries of tradition to look for a spe- 
cial kind of physical idealization in sculptured 
figures. The Chinese also have their idealization 
but it puts far less emphasis on physical charac- 
teristics. Figures are represented as vehicles for 
suggesting detachment from worldly concerns, 
and their very power depends on remoteness 
from physical attractions. 

For most Westerners the head and facial ex- 
pression are the key to the expression of the 
whole figure. This is not always true of Chinese 
sculpture, for the face is often mask-like, with 
an expression always grave and serene. Some- 
times there is the suggestion of a smile reminis- 
cent of the smile on Archaic Greek sculptures. 
But there is rarely, in the early periods, anything 
personal or suggestive of human conflicts. 

The solidity of form in Western sculpture is 
almost invariably suggested by cubes, or by 
planes bounded by straight lines and angles 
Even when curves are present, in Western sculp- 
ture, they strongly suggest their angular origin. 
Chinese sculpture, on the other hand, always 
seems smooth and flowing, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to isolate any planes. Its essen- 
tial structure is cylindrical, with the subordinate 
variations approaching the ovoid or spherical. 
Solidity is there, but because everything is so 
essentially curved, it is likely to prove elusive 
to the Western sensibility. 
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LENT BY D. G. KELEKIAN, INC., TO PORTLAND ART 
MUSEUM 


ANG STATUE OF PRIEST FROM HONAN 


lo the Chinese eye, accustomed for centuries 
to handwriting with a brush, the flow of line has 
a very special importance. The drapery, which is 
always a part of Chinese figures, is generally 
more eloquent than the facial expression. The 
fundamental solidity of the figure, which is sym- 
bolic rather than muscular or naturalistic, can- 
not be separated from the drapery which at the 
same time covers, reveals and decorates. 

In some of the earlier pieces in the exhibition, 
the drapery is little more than a rhythmic em- 
ohasis on the surface of the stone. This is well 
shown in the group of three Standing Bodhbis- 
attvas of the sixth century, lent by C. T. Loo, 
which are illustrated on the following page. 
lhe figures are in complete round, nude to the 
waist, with the usual arrangement of knotted 
scarf and princely jewels. There has been no at- 
tempt to achieve the luminous, sensuous surface 
one might find in the marble impressionism of 
Rodin. Particularly in the largest of the three 
figures, the divine concept is uppermost, and 
dominates the facial expression as well as the 
nude torso and the drapery. The detail which is 
illustrated suggests how the beauty of the ma- 
terial is brought out by the curved planes which 
flow together to form a compact unit relieved 
by the clear and sensitively drawn drapery and 
ornament. The cutting is everywhere precise and 
exquisite, and the planes are so delicately differ- 
entiated that the material seems to take on some- 
thing of the richness of jade. This group, exe- 
cuted in warm toned white marble, loses much 
of its appeal when translated into the greys of 
printer's ink 

In a piece as late as the bronze Kwanyin of 
the tenth century, lent by Tonying, and illus- 
trated on the cover of this issue, the separate 
existence of the drapery is more emphasized, 
though it still flows in such a way as to be in- 
corporated with the figure underneath it and to 
be the most important factor in establishing the 
mood of the sculpture. This bronze, which was 
formerly in the Fa Yuan Shih Temple near 
Peiping, has only recently arrived in this coun- 
try. It is of a type where Kwanyin appears in 
the new attitudes of “royal ease” already fa- 
miliar in America through many examples in 
wood. At the time of the Five Dynasties (907- 
goo A.D.) when this piece was cast, painting was 
already becoming the chief mode of expression. 
Particularly in the rear view of this figure, the 
strong sweep of the line recalls that of the best 
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LENT BY C. T. LOO & CO. TO THE PORTLAND ART MUSEUM 
GROUP OF THREE SERENE STANDING BODHISATTVAS EXECUTED IN 
FULL ROUND IN WHITE MARBLE AT THE END OF THE VI CENTURY 


early paintings. The bronze in which this figure 
is cast is generally not less than three quarters 
of an inch thick, while the overhanging leg and 
foot on the front of the statue are cast solid 
Because of the distortion which results during 
the cooling of such a large mass of molten metal, 
it is evident that the entire surface of this more 
than life size figure must have been considerably 
worked over with chisel and file, for it is pre- 
cisely and delicately finished. Even such details 
as the finger tips with long almond shaped nails 
are cut with exquisite sensitiveness. The whole 
has been gilded with pale yellow gold, most of 
which is still intact. 

Another demonstration of the power of line 
to express a mood, as well as to describe a figure, 
is the fragment of relief from T’ien Lung Shan, 
from the collection of C. T. Loo, representing 
a Standing Bodhisattva. This figure is drawn 
chiefly by an incised line in the rough grey stone. 
The differentiations which indicate the model- 
ing are very slight but strongly felt. Carved in 
the second half of the sixth century, the figure 
wears the pointed garment and enveloping 
mantle, the long lines of which create a design 
which in a painting would be a priceless treasure. 

Lent by Tonying is a pair of Kneeling Guar- 
dians in grey lime-stone, from the Sui Dynasty 
(581-618 A.D.). In these the flow of drapery is 


suave and sophisticated, but 
well unified with the com- 
plicated pose. The essential 
feeling of mass, both as hu- 
man figures and as pieces of 
stone, is preserved. 

There are three notable 
pieces representing phases 
of T’ang sculpture. The 
Standing Bodhisattva in 
high relief from T’ien Lung 
Shan, from Yamanaka, is 
the left hand figure of a 
Buddhist trinity of which 
the right hand attendant is 
now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The sculp- 
ture maintains the aloofness 
of the earlier Bodhisattvas, 
but swings more gracefully 
from the hips. This costume 
is delicately elaborated, and 
the modeling is softer and 
rounder. 

A quite different type of 
T’ang figure is represented 
by the upper part of a statue 
of a priest, owned by Dikran 
G. Kelekian. The feeling 





THE ART NEWS 
here is grave, and the technique is much simpli- 
fied in comparison with the preceding Bodhis- 
al 
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\ powerful linear scheme dominates the 
carved lintel from C. T. Loo and Company. 
This decorative piece is the only one in the 
exhibition which is not strictly Buddhist. In it 
a series of fantastic animals and birds is wrapped 
tensely about a taut horizontal in a design of 
intense vigor. The cutting of the stone is dell- 
cately precise, and, though the relief is shallow 
a rich variety of planes is indicated. To supple- 
ment this survival of the pre-Buddhist animal 
stvle of China, Yamanaka and Company have 
lent a superb bronze vessel of the early Chou 
period, which shows the same vigor 

Not intended to represent, even in a small 
way, the history or the evolution of Chinese 
sculpture, the ten pieces in the present exhibi- 
tion are from the collections of New York 
dealers, and were personally selected by Mr 
Robert Tyler Davis, Director of the Museum 
with the purpose of bringing to Portland for 
the summer a small group of sculptures which 
seemed to be the finest available. In order to 
further the educational function of the exhibi- 
tion, a picture book with illustrations of each 
piece, sometimes from several points of view, 
serves as a catalogue of the showing. 

But the Museum has attempted to introduce 
not only the objects, but a point of view, for 
in his conclusion Mr. Davis states: “In Chinese 
sculpture we are dealing with images which vis- 
ualize a pattern of life on a plane above earthly 
conflicts. However, the images were made for the 
spiritual enlightenment of human beings, and 
they employ means which are not remote from 
normal Occidental experience. To understand 
any great work of art the approach must be 
made in humility; we must allow the work to 
speak to us. Facial expression, the pose as a 
whole, the human body and the rhythmic flow of 
the drapery and jewelled ornaments each has 
its part in the total experience. But the essen- 
tial approach is an attitude of receptive atten- 
tion in which, over a period of time, the central 
idea expressed through all these elements can 
speak for itself.” 


(BELOW) A DETAIL OF THE CENTRAI 
FIGURE OF THE GROUP ON THE LEFT 
ILLUSTRATES THE SUPERB RICHNESS 
OF CHINESE CARVING AT THE PERIOD 
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New Lxhibitions of the Month 





EARLY AMERICA: PARLOR 
TO PRAIRIE 


SHE display of eighteenth and nineteenth 
‘| century paintings which Knoedlers have 
produced as a summer offering is an unusually 
hospitable gesture toward those who find them- 
selves on Fifty-Seventh Street at 
this season it is, in fact, more 
than worth a special trip. 

Of our “Old Masters” there are 
three Copleys, a Stuart, a West, a 
Blackburn and a Ralph Earl. The 
Copley Portrait of John Gra) 
signed and dated 1766, shows the 
sharp featured subject, keen eyed 
and cleanly painted. By the same 
artist is Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, a 
green and blue study which char- 
acterizes, perhaps all too precisely 
a progenitrix without humor. A 
gayer person was General Joshua 
Winslow, shown in colorful cos- 
tume against a Romantic land- 
scape background in a painting 
which is also attributed to other 
artists. These are Americans, by 
Americans. It is only by accident 
however, that Gilbert Stuart's 
superb limning of the Irish Wil- 
liam Burton Conyngham, or the 
Benjamin West group of the fam- 
ily of Robert Drummond, Earl of 
Kinnoull are associated with this 
country — they are completely 
British, as is the Blackburn Mary 
Faneuil which displays a clever 
painting of white on white 

Much more Yankee is the array 
of small still-lifes by James Peale 
and his daughters Sarah and Mar- 
garetta. Realistic, and, in a way, 
unimaginative, this lesser branch 
of a great family always seems to 
have turned out small patches of 
color which cheer the eye—and 
are competent painting too. 

From the early nineteenth cen- 
tury a group by Sully shows two 
young women from Philadelphia who are very 
sweet indeed, but made credible nonetheless in 
a well composed and finely executed picture 
Captivating too, is Mrs. Sarah Lloyd presented 
to us in a work by Sully’s pupil, Jacob Eicholtz, 
who used her as the subject of a wonderful pat- 
tern in red, white and blue. Also in the Sully 
circle is his son-in-law, John Neagle, by whom 
is a portrait of an officer which shines with 
brightness of costume and quality of paint. 

Other portraits are the clean lined Mr. House- 
man in the David-Ingres tradition by Sully’s 
partner, Jarvis, and the looming representation 
of Daniel Webster by Jane Stuart, who, while 
she may have learned her profession as a copyist 
of the works of her famous father, did not de- 
rive her own style entirely from his 

A few nineteenth century landscapes are out- 
standing. The one which we liked best is by 
Alburtis Del Orient Browere a follower of 
Thomas Cole and the son of the sculptor of 
life-mask fame—whose canvas, Catskill, shows 
a freshly painted house and a clean cool lake 
finely composed and skillfully set down in a 
straightforward, unselfconscious manner. Be- 
cause it looks so very much like a Canaletto, 
Jasper Cropsey’s High Bridge is a fascinating 
small bit. 

An entire room is given over to work by 
George Catlin who reversed the usual process 
by being born in Wyoming in 1796 and dying 


in Jersey City some seventy-four years later 
\ lawyer, he traveled extensively in America 


and in Europe, but his principal claim to fame 
are the painted records which he left of life of 
the American Indian in all parts of the country 
from the swamps and the flamingo haunts of 
the South to the buffalo prairies of the West. 
Many of these are in the National Museum at 





EXHIBITED AT M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


“MRS. BOYCE AND MRS. SMITH OF PHILADELPHIA” 





EXHIBITED AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
GALLERIES 


FIENE’S PORTRAIT OF JOHN WAYNE 


BY SULLY 


Washington, but a representative group relates 
the story here. Particularly good seemed a buf- 
falo hunt on a sharp green hill, and another one 
in Which an entire herd, ambushed by three 
quickly and surely noted huntsmen, form a 
majestic pattern in the blood-stained snow. In- 
teresting as Americana these pictures reveal a 
lively painter as well. D. B. 


EIGHT FRENCHMEN 
AND WALT KUHN 


AS choice a sampling as one 
could wish for of the fare 


usually served up at this gallery 
is to be seen in a summer show- 
ing at Marie Harriman’s which in- 
cludes most of the French painters 
usually found here and, as an 
added attraction, Walt Kuhn. 

Of the French, Picasso takes the 
lead in square inches, for by him 
are an excellent blue and pink 
watercolor, Les Pauvres, which 
once belonged to one of his biog- 
raphers, one G. Stein; an unusual- 
ly appealing specimen of the “Clas- 
sical” period, Woman with a Blue 
Veil of 1923 (ex-collection Reber) 
and a large, purified abstraction 

probably from the mid-twenties 
—The Painter's Palette. Other ab- 
stractions include Braque’s La 
Chiminie, remarkable for the 
wonderful mottled green marble 
around which the composition is 
built, and a couple of sterilized 
specimens by Gris. 

Fine female portraits, each 
marked by the most salient char- 
acteristics of the artist’s style, and 
charming but unimportant small 
landscapes are contributed by both 
Matisse and Derain, while a small 
but good Pointillist sketch, a 
pastel Bather, and a wonderful, 
quickly executed, chartreuse and 
blue likeness of C. Ibels, speak per- 
fectly for Seurat, Degas, and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec respectively. How well Lautrec 
manages with a couple of pastel crayons and an 
old piece of gray cardboard! 

The little Kuhn show in the foyer contains 
four items not before exhibited. There are two 
of the pen and wash landscapes which glow with 
light and warmth while profoundly attesting to 
the artist's great ability. The two oils are a per- 
haps too verdant painting of evergreens, and a 
still-life wherein some very pink roses are in a 
very terra cotta vase resting on an oh-so-green 
cloth. Not many could get away with it, but 


Kuhn does. D. B. 


ARTISTS TAKE 
VOYAGE HOME” 


F ART went to Hollywood when Walter 
[ia commissioned nine painters to exe- 
cute works associated with his production of the 
O’Neillesque The Long Voyage Home, it did not 
“go Hollywood,” if one can judge from the re- 
sults as currently exhibited at the galleries of 
the Associated American Artists in a group show 
which, during the coming season, will be on 
tour throughout the country. There are two ex- 
ceptions to the above statement, of course. But 
then these two, Grant Wood and Thomas Ben- 
ton, have long since “gone Hollywood” in the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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early paintings. The bronze in which this figure 
is cast is generally not less than three quarters 
of an inch thick, while the overhanging leg and 
foot on the front of the statue are cast solid 
Because of the distortion which results during 
the cooling of such a large mass of molten metal, 
it is evident that the entire surface of this more 
than life size figure must have been considerably 
worked over with chisel and file, for it is pre- 
cisely and delicately finished. Even such details 
as the finger tips with long almond shaped nails 
are cut with exquisite sensitiveness. The whole 
has been gilded with pale yellow gold, most of 
which is still intact. 

Another demonstration of the power of line 
to express a mood, as well as to describe a figure, 
is the fragment of relief from T’ien Lung Shan, 
from the collection of C. T. Loo, representing 
a Standing Bodhisattva. This figure is drawn 
chiefly by an incised line in the rough grey stone. 
The differentiations which indicate the model- 
ing are very slight but strongly felt. Carved in 
the second half of the sixth century, the figure 
wears the pointed garment and enveloping 
mantle, the long lines of which create a design 
which in a painting would be a priceless treasure. 

Lent by Tonying is a pair of Kneeling Guar- 
dians in grey lime-stone, from the Sui Dynasty 
(581-618 A.D.). In these the flow of drapery is 


suave and sophisticated, but 
well unified with the com- 
plicated pose. The essential 
feeling of mass, both as hu- 
man figures and as pieces of 
stone, is preserved. 

There are three notable 
pieces representing phases 
of T'ang sculpture. The 
Standing Bodhisattva in 
high relief from T’ien Lung 
Shan, from Yamanaka, is 
the left hand figure of a 
Buddhist trinity of which 
the right hand attendant is 
now in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. The sculp- 
ture maintains the aloofness 
of the earlier Bodhisattvas, 
but swings more gracefully 
from the hips. This costume 
is delicately elaborated, and 
the modeling is softer and 
rounder. 

A quite different type of 
T’ang figure is represented 
by the upper part of a statue 
of a priest, owned by Dikran 
G. Kelekian. The feeling 
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here is grave, and the technique is much simpli- 
fied in comparison with the preceding Bodhis- 
attva 

\ powerful linear scheme dominates the 
carved lintel from ¢ l. Loo and Company. 
This decorative piece is the only one in the 
exhibition which is not strictly Buddhist. In it 
a series of fantastic animals and birds is wrapped 
tensely about a taut horizontal in a design of 
intense vigor. Ihe cutting of the stone is dell- 
cately precise, and, though the relief is shallow 
a rich variety of planes is indicated. To supple- 
ment this survival of the pre-Buddhist animal 
stvle of China, Yamanaka and Company have 
lent a superb bronze vessel of the early Chou 
period, which shows the same vigor 

Not intended to represent, even in a small 
way, the history or the evolution of Chinese 
sculpture, the ten pieces in the present exhib- 
tion are from the collections of New York 
dealers, and were personally selected by Mr 
Robert Tyler Davis, Director of the Museum, 
with the purpose of bringing to Portland for 
the summer a small group of sculptures which 
seemed to be the finest available. In order to 
further the educational function of the exhibi- 
tion, a picture book with illustrations of each 
piece, sometimes from several points of view 
serves as a catalogue of the showing. 

But the Museum has attempted to introduce 
not only the objects, but a point of view, for 
in his conclusion Mr. Davis states: “In Chinese 
sculpture we are dealing with images which vis- 
ualize a pattern of life on a plane above earthly 
conflicts. However, the images were made for the 
spiritual enlightenment of human beings, and 
they employ means which are not remote from 
normal Occidental experience. To understand 
any great work of art the approach must be 
made in humility; we must allow the work to 
speak to us. Facial expression, the pose as a 
whole, the human body and the rhythmic flow of 
the drapery and jewelled ornaments each has 
its part in the total experience. But the essen- 
tial approach is an attitude of receptive atten- 
tion in which, over a period of time, the central 
idea expressed through all these elements can 
speak for itself.” 


(BELOW) A DETAIL OF THE CENTRAI 
FIGURE OF THE GROUP ON THE LEFT 
ILLUSTRATES THE SUPERB RICHNESS 
OF CHINESE CARVING AT THE PERIOD 














New exhibitions of the Month 





EARLY AMERICA: PARLOR 
TO PRAIRIE 


SHE display of eighteenth and nineteenth 
‘| century paintings which Knoedler’s have 
produced as a summer offering is an unusually 
hospitable gesture toward those who find them- 
selves on Fifty-Seventh Street at 
this season it is, in fact, more 
than worth a special trip. 

Of our “Old Masters” there are 


three Copleys, a Stuart, a West, a 
Blackburn and a Ralph Earl. The 
( opley Portrait o} Jobn Grav 


signed and dated 1706, shows the 
sharp featured subject, keen eyed 
and cleanly painted. By the same 
artist is Mrs. Nathaniel Allen, a 
green and blue study which char- 
acterizes, perhaps all too precisely 
a progenitrix without humor. A 
gayer person was General Joshua 
Winslow, shown in colorful cos- 
tume against a Romantic land- 
scape background in a painting 
which is also attributed to other 
artists. These are Americans, by 
Americans. It is only by accident 
Gilbert Stuart’s 
superb limning of the Irish Wil- 
liam Burton Conyngham, or the 


however, that 


Benjamin West group of the fam- 
ily of Robert Drummond, Earl of 
Kinnoull are associated with this 
country — they are completely 
British, as is the Blackburn Mary 
Faneuil which displays a clever 
painting of white on white 

Much more Yankee is the array 
of small still-lifes by James Peale 
and his daughters Sarah and Mar- 
garetta. Realistic, and, in a way, 
unimaginative, this lesser branch 
of a great family always seems to 
have turned out small patches of 
color which cheer the eye—and 
are competent painting too. 

From the early nineteenth cen- 
tury a group by Sully shows two 
young women from Philadelphia who are very 
sweet indeed, but made credible nonetheless in 
a well composed and finely executed picture 
Captivating too, is Mrs. Sarah Lloyd presented 
to us in a work by Sully’s pupil, Jacob Eicholtz, 
who used her as the subject of a wonderful pat- 
tern in red, white and blue. Also in the Sully 
circle is his son-in-law, John Neagle, by whom 
is a portrait of an officer which shines with 
brightness of costume and quality of paint. 

Other portraits are the clean lined Mr. House- 
man in the David-Ingres tradition by Sully’s 
partner, Jarvis, and the looming representation 
of Daniel Webster by Jane Stuart, who, while 
she may have learned her profession as a copyist 
of the works of her famous father, did not de- 
rive her own style entirely from his. 

A few nineteenth century landscapes are out- 
standing. The one which we liked best is by 
Alburtis Del Orient Browere — a follower of 
Thomas Cole and the son of the sculptor of 
life-mask fame—whose canvas, Catskill, shows 
a freshly painted house and a clean cool lake 
finely composed and skillfully set down in a 
straightforward, unselfconscious manner. Be- 
cause it looks so very much like a Canaletto, 
Jasper Cropsey’s High Bridge is a fascinating 
small bit. 

An entire room is given over to work by 
George Catlin who reversed the usual process 
by being born in Wyoming in 1796 and dying 


in Jersey City some seventy-four years later 


\ lawyer, he traveled extensively in America 
and in Europe, but his principal claim to fame 
are the painted records which he left of life of 
the American Indian in all parts of the country 
from the swamps and the flamingo haunts of 
the South to the buffalo prairies of the West. 
Many of these are in the National Museum at 





EXHIBITED AT M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 


“MRS. BOYCE AND MRS. SMITH OF PHILADELPHIA” 





EXHIBITED AT THE ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS’ 
GALLERIES 


FIENE’S PORTRAIT OF JOHN WAYNE 


BY SULLY 


Washington, but a representative group relates 
the story here. Particularly good seemed a buf- 
falo hunt on a sharp green hill, and another one 
in which an entire herd, ambushed by three 
quickly and surely noted huntsmen, form a 
majestic pattern in the blood-stained snow. In- 
teresting as Americana these pictures reveal a 
lively painter as well. D. B. 


EIGHT FRENCHMEN 
AND WALT KUHN 


AS choice a sampling as one 
A could wish for of the fare 
usually served up at this gallery 
is to be seen in a summer show- 
ing at Marie Harriman’s which in- 
cludes most of the French painters 
usually found here and, as an 
added attraction, Walt Kuhn. 

Of the French, Picasso takes the 
lead in square inches, for by him 
are an excellent blue and pink 
watercolor, Les Pauvres, which 
once belonged to one of his biog- 
raphers, one G. Stein; an unusual- 
ly appealing specimen of the “Clas- 
sical” period, Woman with a Blue 
Veil of 1923 (ex-collection Reber) 
and a large, purified abstraction 

-probably from the mid-twenties 
—The Painter's Palette. Other ab- 
stractions include Braque’s La 
Chiminie, remarkable for the 
wonderful mottled green marble 
around which the composition is 
built, and a couple of sterilized 
specimens by Gris. 

Fine female portraits, each 
marked by the most salient char- 
acteristics of the artist’s style, and 
charming but unimportant small 
landscapes are contributed by both 
Matisse and Derain, while a small 
but good Pointillist sketch, a 
pastel Bather, and a wonderful, 
quickly executed, chartreuse and 
blue likeness of C. Ibels, speak per- 
fectly for Seurat, Degas, and Tou- 
louse-Lautrec respectively. How well Lautrec 
manages with a couple of pastel crayons and an 
old piece of gray cardboard! 

The littlke Kuhn show in the foyer contains 
four items not before exhibited. There are two 
of the pen and wash landscapes which glow with 
light and warmth while profoundly attesting to 
the artist's great ability. The two oils are a per- 
haps too verdant painting of evergreens, and a 
still-life wherein some very pink roses are in a 
very terra cotta vase resting on an oh-so-green 
cloth. Not many could get away with it, but 
Kuhn does D. B. 


ARTISTS TAKE 
VOYAGE HOME” 


F ART went to Hollywood when Walter 
eal commissioned nine painters to exe- 
cute works associated with his production of the 
O’Neillesque The Long Voyage Home, it did not 
“go Hollywood,” if one can judge from the re- 
sults as currently exhibited at the galleries of 
the Associated American Artists in a group show 
which, during the coming season, will be on 
tour throughout the country. There are two ex- 
ceptions to the above statement, of course. But 
then these two, Grant Wood and Thomas Ben- 
ton, have long since “gone Hollywood” in the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THROUGHOUT 


AMERICA 





PHILADELPHIA: THE LIFE 
ALONG THE SCHUYLKILL 

NOMETHING of the atmosphere of the Paris 
S Musee Carnavalet is perceptible in the sum- 


mer exhibition assembled by the Philadelphia 


ihe 


Museum of Art to illustrate “Life in Philadel- 


phia during the past few centuries. The story 
s told in paintings, of course, but with paintings 
hung in gracious rooms furnished Sheraton 


Hepplewhite and Victorian pieces from Philadel- 


phia workshops. Wandering through the galleries 


pausing to look from painted views of Fairmount 
Park through the windows to the real thing, the 
spectator finds reconstructed for him the way of 
life in a city of moderation which, as Owen 


Wister points out in the preface to an unpub- 
lished novel which serves as a catalogue intro- 
duction to the exhibition, has, as its only excess 
too much moderation. 

But from the familiar The Peacable Kingdom 
in which Edward Hicks pictured so graphically 





gelica Kaufmann Peale are missing here, but a 


Ht 


; 


ne and tamous painting, Staircase Group shows 


his sons Raphael and Titian. By Charles Wilson 


Peale, too, is that quite original self-portrait, the 

irtist in bis Museum, in which he pictures him- 

self at full length pulling back a curtain and in- 
? 


us to come in and visit his collection of 
it t “distinguished personages painted 
om life,” his cases of birds and his skeleton of 
a mastodon 

from the nineteenth century there are paint 
ings of Samuel Coates and Dr. Benjamin Rush 
by Thomas Sully, and there are depictions by 
John Neagle of such wealthy citizens as Thomas 
Pym Cope and Pat Lyon, a millionaire who 
started as a blacksmith and ordered the artist 
to portray him as such 

Genre scenes, pictures of local characters, land 
capes, paintings and drawings of celebrated 
buildings and events make up the rest of this 


leisurely and restful show which presents a seg- 


ment of representative Americana 


* 
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EXHIBITED AT THE GALLERY OF SCIENCE AND ART, GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
“KOKO CRATER” BY REUBEN TAM OF HAWAII, WINNER OF SHOW’S FIRST PRIZE 


the hope which William Penn had of creating a 
refuge where the “wolf would dwell with the 
lamb and the leopard lie down with the kid,” to 
Eakins’ paintings of singers and of sports along 
the Schuylkill, Cassatt’s Victorian Woman and 
Child Driving, or more recent picturings of sum- 
mer concerts at Robin Hood Dell, the evidences 
of moderation can give the visitor few causes for 
complaint. 

The active eighteenth century was a_ high 
point in the cultural history of the city, and 
from this period we have portraits of leading 
citizens by Copley, Benjamin West and Gilbert 
Stuart. Later, the stage is almost entirely taken 
over by the remarkable Peale family. There was 
James, who painted himself and his family in 
the traditional manner of the best eighteenth 
century conversation pieces. There was his 
brother Charles Wilson Peale, a fine painter, 
and the father of numerous progeny named after 
his favorite artists. Rembrandt, Rubens and An- 


SAN FRANCISCO: AWARDS 
AT THE IBM SHOW 


GAIN this year prizes have been given at 
A the exhibition sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation at their 
Gallery of Science and Art at the Golden Gate 
Exposition (the showing was reviewed in The 
Art News for July 13). From the fifty-three 
paintings representing each of the United States 
and five U. S. possessions and territories, a jury 
which included such outstanding figures in San 
Francisco art circles as Dr. Grace McCann Mor- 
ley, Dr. Walter Heil, Miss Dorothy Liebes, Mr 
Timothy Pfleuger, Mr. Eugen Neuhaus, Mr. E 
Spencer Macky and others, selected seven paint- 
ings, to the authors of which a total of $3,000 in 
prize money was given. 

Leading the list is Reuben Tam of Hawaii to 
whose Koko Grater, herein illustrated, was ac- 
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corded the First Prize of $1,000. Next came a 
painting, Morning Chore, in the dry and detailed 
stvle of Zoltan Sepeshy of Michigan, while to 
George Marinko was given the Third Prize for 
his charmingly “primitive” study of barns and 
trees, Connecticut Vale. A hilly urban snow scene 
Wild Street Manayunk by Antonio Martino of 
Pennsylvania and a low horizoned Snow on the 
( n by Karl Mattern of Kansas were next in 
order, while Burchfield’s New York State Civic 
Improvement and a still-life, Flowers on Blue 


Ohio complete the list 


BALTIMORE: A NEW FIRE 
PROTECTION SYSTEM 


+ j 1] + 
“SO protect the valued collection housed in 
its store rooms and work shops, the Walters 


t 

Art Gallery has recently installed a chemical fire 
protection system, an entirely new development 
in art gallery equipment, designed by Walter 
Kidde & Company of New York. Should a fire 
break out in any of the protected rooms—the 
exhibition galleries are not so equipped since their 
fire hazards are not great and since they are pa- 
trolled night and day—gongs will sound, asbestos- 
faced doors will close, and an artificial “snow- 
storm” of carbon dioxide gas, released by de- 
tectors which open the system valves whenever a 
heat rise of more than ten degrees in thirty sec- 
onds occurs, will flood the affected rooms and 
smother the blaze by displacing the oxygen con- 
tent to a point where the fire cannot burn. 

\ccording to information furnished by P. W 
Eberhardt of the Kidde Company, this system 
has the advantage of involving no chemicals or 
water which could damage any of the objects of 
art in the Gallery’s collection. The discharge of 
gas and “snow” is perfectly dry, evaporating 
from delicate surfaces in a few seconds without 
leaving any stain or mark, and is non-toxic to 
humans. Furthermore, Mr. Eberhardt states, 
tests at the gallery showed that the “snow,” which 
discharges into the rooms at 110 degrees below 
zero, will not crack any of the glass or china 
objects. A similar carbon dioxide system has also 
been installed at the Worcester Art Museum 


NEW YORK: ACQUISITIONS 
OF MODERN ART 


HE most spectacular of the Museum of 
aL Modern Art's recent acquisitions is the so- 
called Dive Bomber which was painted by Orozco 
on six interchangeable panels before the very 
eyes of Museum visitors. The display was a part 
of the program connected with the “Twenty Cen- 
turies of Mexican Art” exhibition. An abstrac- 
tion, the forms of which suggest various instru- 
ments of war, the composition is in six units, 
each measuring nine by three feet, which can be 
arranged various ways—it is even possible to 
utilize only three or four of the panels to form 
a perfectly satisfactory arrangement which can 
thus more easily be sent out of town for tem- 
porary exhibitions sponsored by the Museum. 
The earth colors and sweeping strokes which 
typify the work of the artist are present here, 
and the combination of large cubic shapes with 
such details as a series of handsomely painted 
chains gives to the work the textural richness 
and variety so characteristic of Orozco. 

A group of thirteen works by American artists 
recently added to the Museum’s collection in- 
cludes both sculptures and paintings presented 
by such donors as Mrs. George E. Barstow, Mr. 
Philip Goodwin, Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
Mr. John Hay Whitney, while eight of the pieces 
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were acquired through the Mrs. John D. Rockefeller Jr. Purchase Fund 

Among the paintings are Edward Hopper’s Night Windows, a view of 
three brightly lighted upper windows as seen from a passing elevated train; 
a Surreal The Ivory Tower by the young Danish-American, Frede Vidar 
a Maine oil, The Spent Wave, by Marsden Hartley; and works by Ray- 


mond Breinin, Edward Chavez, Maurice Grosser, Stuart Davis, Adolf Dehn 
Arthur Dove and Byron Thomas 


MYSTIC: ANNUAL EXHIBIT BY THE ART 
ASSOCIATION AND GUESTS 


AS a special feature of its fifteenth annual exhibition, the Mystic Art 
A Association offers, according to a report furnished by Miss Dorothy 
Chadwick, a group of new pictures by celebrated American artists who are 
guests of the Association. Guy Pene duBois is represented among the oils 
with two canvases—a large portrait, Yvonne in Green, typical of his work 
in its vigorous coloring and incisive character delineation, and Along the 
River, a sensitively poetic genre with figures. Granite by the Sea, by Mars- 
den Hartley, is imaginative and powerful, the tumbled square boulders 
a solid mass sharply lighted and defined against water and sky. In con- 
trasting key, de Martini’s East Side, Sunday, combines muted coloring and 
small figures in a wharf scene done in interesting perspective. 

But not by any means does the whole merit of the exhibition rest on the 
shoulders of its distinguished guests. The show is of a consistently high 
order, strongly colorful and wide in range of style and personality. Among 
the oils in the main gallery is outstanding work by Walt Killam, Robert 
Brackman, Herbert M. Stoops and Beatrice Cuming. There is a delicate 
portrait by Galed Gessner, and still-lifes are contributed by Nat Little, 
Jessie Cheney Fairbanks, Kenneth Bates, Harry Clark Starling, Carl Law- 
less and Lester Beronda. G. Victor Grinnell has a number of landscapes, 
as have H. M. Gessner, S. G. Schell, Ernest Harrison Barnes and G. B. 
Mitchell. 


THE DEMISE OF TWO ARTISTS: PAUL KLEE 
AND EDOUARD VUILLARD 


YITHIN ten days of each other two leading European artists, one 
associated with the modern German school and the other with the 
French, died on the war torn continent. From Vichy came the report that 
Edouard Vuillard died of heart disease at La Baule on June 21 at the age 
of seventy-two. Stylistically deriving from the Impressionists, he was best 
known for his still-lifes and his interiors, though he was also a portraitist 
of note. Works by him are in many American private and public collec- 
tions. 

The Swiss Paul Klee died at his home in Berne on June 30. A greatly 
gifted and forcefully original satirical abstractionist, he, together with 
Kandinsky and Franz Marc, was a leader of the Munich Blane Reiter 
group formed in to1t. He was a teacher at the Bauhaus Academy at Weimar 
and at Dessau, and later he taught at Diisseldorf. His highly sophisticted 
and aesthetically sensitive Surrealism has long been admired by art lovers 
in this country, and he is widely represented in our collections. 


PRESTON HARRISON, PATRON AND COLLEC- 
TOR, DIES ON COAST 


RESTON HARRISON, who was long known as a patron of the arts, 
died at his home in Los Angeles on June 28. He was seventy-one 
years of age and had been a collector of art since his youth. He came to 
Los Angeles in 1918, and became a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Los Angeles County Museum in that year. He was vice-president of the 
Board at the time of his death, as well as the vice-president of the Trustees 
of the Museum Associates, an organization he was instrumental in creating. 

In addition to his connection with the Los Angeles County Museum, 
Mr. Harrison was active in the Los Angeles Art Association and the Friends 
of Art of the Huntington Library of San Marino. He was, in fact, largely 
responsible for the growth of civic interest in artistic things in Los Angeles. 


THREE ART DEALERS: CHARLES DUVEEN, 
RENE SELIGMANN & ROBERT MACBETH 


HE untimely deaths of three dealers, Rene Seligmann, Charles Duveen 
. and Robert Macbeth, have deprived art circles in New York of leaders 
in three entirely different fields. 

Associated with the firm of Jacques Seligmann & Company, and a 
nephew of its founder, Rene Seligmann died in New York on July 20. He 
was born in France forty-seven years ago. For twenty years he had made 
frequent trips to this country from France, and was active in the collecting 
of paintings and sculptures which are to be found in such institutions as 
the Boston Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

A noted decorator and dealer in antiques, Charles Duveen, brother of 
the late Joseph Duveen, First Baron of Millbank, was a native of Hull, 
England. At the age of sixty-nine he died on July 21 at Yonkers. Once a 
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Art at the Fair 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1940 
76 PAGES 












125 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIX PLATES IN FULL COLORS 








Dale Nichol’s endearing mid-western landscape is one of the 
six color plates which may be attractively framed. It is ex- 
hibited by International Business Machines Corp., and there 


are more plates in color by DEVIS, STUART, TIEPOLO, 
CEZANNE and VAN GOGH. 

















PLUS 
THE ART MAP OF THE FAIR 
IN COLORS 


WHICH LOCATES ALL INDOOR 
AND OUTDOOR EXHIBITS 








A de luxe souvenir guide to all of the important 
events in the various fields of art at the New York 
World’s Fair 1940. Included in this volume are 
articles on the exhibitions at the Masterpieces of 
Art, WPA Contemporary American Art, the Gal- 
lery of Science and Art of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, Murals, Art at the 
Foreign Pavilions, “America at Home,” The 
Thorne Miniature Rooms, and other exhibits, il- 
lustrated in monochrome and full colors. 



















PER COPY 50c POSTPAID 





ART AT THE FAIR 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


OVER 50 ILLUSTRATIONS 
INCLUDING COLOR PLATE 
Included are articles on the Master Paintings and 
Drawings, Contemporary American and Euro- 


pean Art, Latin American and Mexican Paintings, 


and the new history making venture “Art in 
Action.” 


PER COPY 25¢ POSTPAID 
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nembet Duveen Brothers, he later was head of the New York firm of 
( rles london, a business trom which he retired in 1938 because of ill 
( I te ba SNe ne l:uropean velvets and had imported 


nan ry int paneled ms n abroad which he sold in this country 
\ noted champ of American art, and, since 1917 the head of a firm 
vas one of the first in the city to deal exclusively in the work of 


American artists, Mr. Macbeth was, in addition to being a dealer, criti 


] ( in Set Vo and contributor to other art periodicals 


» \ Ma \ n es eeded as president of the Macbeth 
Gallery e org ed and was first president of the American Art Dealers 
\s t \t the age of filtv-six he died in New York City on August 1 


Latin American Exhibit 
( } Nite / from fa 10 


au prune 


{ 


ces to us the work of an artist from whom we can hope to see much 
nore. Wax encaustic and ethyl silicate on dry concrete are other media 

Here again are the linear Cantu, Charlot with his puffed figures, Maria 
Izquierdo with completely gay dancers, trapeze artists and cosmic concepts 
nd O'Higgins, Romero, Tamayo and others working in paint and in graphic 
techniques. Of the sculpture, there is not much to say 

lhe late arrivals from the Dominican Republic are unlisted in the cata- 
logue, but they are well worth looking at. There is Angel Botello Barros 
whose simple forms in browns and greens with relief in the brightest of 
reds remind one in turn of Derain, Modigliani and Picasso as they were 
between 1905 and to1o. Then there is Jaime Colson who, until last year at 
any rate, resided in Paris. Outline drawings by Manolo Pascual are expres- 
sive, and amusing wash drawings by Jose Alloza, executed in the Baroque 
style of the early 1900's, belong on the pages of the New Yorker 

The exhibition has done much to familiarize us with the art of our 
neighbors and the illustrated catalogue with its biographical notes and its 
sketches of the artistic development of the various countries gives us some 
information about them. But it is not enough. How representative is each 
group? What is the position of each of the principal artists in his own 
country’ What do their critics say of them? What is the meaning of the 
symbolism used by Portinari and others? These and other questions should 
be answered before we can really understand and evaluate the tasty dish 
served to us at the Riverside Museum 

Because of the current stress upon Pan-Americanism in general it is per- 
haps significant to note that whereas nine of Latin America’s twenty repub- 
lics responded to the invitation to participate in last year’s exhibition, only 
four reaccepted—Venezuela is present for the first time. Of the absentees 
Argentina has been accounted for in a group exhibition now on tour 
throughout the country, and Colombia, Chile, Costa Rica, El Salvador, and 
Peru are present at the Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco (discussed 
in The Art News for July 13). But it is to be hoped that we in the East 
will soon be given a chance to view some of the stimulating output of those 
artists who have never before exhibited here, and to renew our acquain- 
tance with those who have failed to make a second appearance 





EXHIBITED AT THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
“NUDE” BY ANGEL B. BARROS OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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LENT BY MR. SIDNEY JANIS TO THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


BY THE LATE PAUL KLEE: “ACTOR’S MASQUE,” PAINTED 1924 


French and American Moderns 


(Continued from page 7) 

Of the abstractions, which number a dozen or more, the closely knit 
forms of Picasso's Vive la France and Nature Morte a la Guitar, dated 
1914 and 1913 respectively, present an admirable contrast to the bold sweep 
in the Artist and his Model of 1927. Yet another mood is expressed in the 
ringing statement of the well-known Léger, Composition with a Vine, 
painted in the same year. The psychological penetration of Klee’s Actor's 
\Vlask and the rich plastic values of Gorky’s Night-time Nostalgia, as well 
as one or two works by Dali, Gris, Matisse, Mondrian and Valdes com- 
plete the collection 


New Exhibitions of the Month 


(Continued from page 13) 
most unflattering sense of the phrase, having for years utilized their really 
fine technical accomplishments for the production of tawdry and banal 
canvases calculated to appeal to the least highly developed cultural levels 

But the others, for the most part in portraits, give good accountings 
of themselves. By Ernest Fiene is a salty likeness of John Wayne as Olsen 
executed in the reds, blues and whites which the artist knows so well how 
to handle. The same hand has also painted the producer, Walter Wanger. 
George Biddle’s John Qualen as Axel is one of the finest of the group: 
beneath a beautifully glazed surface, the facile but expressive pattern of 
the full length figure gives an impression of strength in both painter and 
subject. Softly brushed in diffused colors are Robert Philipp’s 7bomas 
Vitchell as Driscoll and lan Hunter as Smitty. Also painted in character 
is Georges Schreiber’s portrait of John Ford the Director, who is shown 
with lights, megaphone, facial expression and all. 

Several of the pieces are concerned with groups. Of these the most spirited 
is Luis Quintanilla’s Bumboat Girls, a gay, Lautrecian bit in chartreuse 
and pink which would make a wonderful poster. Also dealing with this 
phase of a sailor's recreation, is Raphael Soyer’s Good Evening, Ladies 
Schreiber’s Death from the Air—perhaps just a bit too suggestive of the 
Raft of the Medusa—and James Chapin’s Death of a Sailor are scenes 
taken directly from the film. However, when the paintings are compared 
with “stills,” it seems, to this reviewer at least, that the photographer was 
the greater artist D. B. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: THREE NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


HE Midtown Galleries bring the country to town in a showing of 
Ye atercolors by their habitués. For example, Zoltan Sepeshy transports 
us to the quiet street of a Michigan Town, the talented William Palmer 
brushes for us a silver beach scene, S. Simkovitch offers a precise view of 
the Connecticut Landscape, Jacob Getlar Smith paints a lush field and 
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288 PAGES 
(7x9 INCHES) 


187 ILLUSTRATIONS 


TEXT ON 388 
WORKS OF ART 


Price 75c¢ at Exhibition 


Arranged chronologically, ac- 
cording to periods, with a 
short biography of each artist 
and brief historical notes 
about the great masterpieces 
of art. Included is a detailed 
discussion of the Exhibition 
as a whole and of the various 
schools represented as writ- 
ten by Professor Walter Pach, 
internationally known art au- 
thority, author and lecturer. 
The Masterpieces of Art 
Catalogue is valuable for 
study and reference work by 
art lovers, students and teach- 
ers. It is a book of permanent 
value. 


Mailed Postpaid 
in the U.S.A. and Canada 
for $1 per copy 


ADDRESS: 
Art Associates, Inc. 
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ves a close-up with a particularly appealing sow and her 


Bernardine Custer strikes a note of enigmatic nostalgia when she seems 
to carry us back to our European tours of yesteryear with a painting of 
situated at Ninth 


a very quaint building which 


Street and Sixth 1 


as it happens, is really 


vente 


OR its attempt to bring original works of art within the reach of 
pent of us, Contemporary Arts richly deserves the commendation 
which each of its new showings elicits. In addition, many really charming 
“Small Small 


and one of the best, is Elliot Orr’s version of the 


bagatelles appear in the current group of Paintings for 


Prices The smallest 


Holy 


watercolor 


theme, Travellers, while by Bernard Klonis is a refreshing 


Vontauk Lighthous. 
of a horse in Stampede 


Family 
Jon Corbino pictures his favorite section 


and horses too—pink ones—appear in a painting 


on vellum by Lebduska 
In the front rooms of the gallery are more ambitious works by the same 
artists and by some others. Of these, Otto Botto’s Clown, Stephen 


and a soundly painted and pleas- 


Csoka's 
ks. apade 


painting of horses in the night 


ingly patterned Reapers by Abraham Harriton attracted our attention 
(he Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery too are presenting a group of 


works at low cost 


small 
their exhibition of “thumb box” paintings. Here are 
108 oils—four by each of forty-two a.tists—all the same size and shape 
they are identical in style, quality and content 
Outstanding is the group painted firmly and broadly by Loran Wilford 
and Albert Wasserman contributes the only figure pieces—good ones. Guy 
Wiggins’ group of snow scenes in New York is far above the average, as is 
the work of Elisa del Valle, a still-life by 
by Hazel Finck 


For the most part, too 


Marilyn Schroeder, and pieces 
Robert Hamilton and Mildred Miller 


The New York Auction Season 1939-40 
GALLERIES report a sales total of $2,3209.330.50 


ARKE-BERNET é 
during the current season, realized in eighty-four public sales of art and 


literary property and jewelry consigned by owners and executors of estates 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Beverly Hills and other cities. Sales 
held during critical periods of the war, commencing with last September 
realized in nearly every instance their estimated values and in many cases 
in excess of advance estimates. 


One of the most dramatic episodes of auction room history occurred on 
the occasion of the dispersal of the Clendenin | 
ings and engravings 


Ryan collection of etch- 
Twenty-eight thousand dollars was offered for a set 
of the twenty famous etched portraits by Van Dyck. The auctioneer then 
accepted bids on each portrait separately, and on this basis they 
knocked down to individual buyers in keen competition for a 
$40,500 


were 
total of 


Ihe sale of the Clendenin J. Ryan art collection also showed high prices 
for paintings. At that time, the small portrait of Michelle of France, who 
was the wife of Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, painted by a master 
of the fifteenth century Burgundian School, made $14,009, a portrait by 
the Milanese sixteenth century painter Andrea Solario $16,000, a portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence of King George IV $9,900, Romney's portrait of 
Miss Catherine Chichester $9,200, and The Crucifixion by Tiepolo $10,000 
On the occasion of the Untermyer sale $18,000 was realized by Rubens’ 
painting of A Feast of the River Gods, $11,750 by a Cellini bronze Jupiter. 

Prices on a number of objects exceeded last season’s highs. In December 
when the late Mrs. Cornelius J]. Sullivan’s collection of modern art was 
sold, the high price for the season on a single item was set with $27,500 
for Cezanne’s portrait of Madame Cézanne. In the same sale a portrait by 
Van Gogh brought $19,000. 

Fine silver, as usual, commanded satisfactory prices, the historic Lee 
tankard by Paul Revere leading with $3,000, a teapot by Benjamin Burt 
$625, a set of six Georgian silver salts and spoons in the Hearst collection 
$630, and a silver flatware service for eighteen places, in fourteen lots, by 
S. Kirk & Son of Baltimore $1,662.50. 

For the thousands of pieces of period furniture which were auctioned 
this season at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, no succinct review can be ade- 
quate for the extent of the material involved. A selective statement gives 
#990 for a Georgian mahogany wing chair covered in early seventeenth 
century Brussels tapestry, $1,600 for a Duncan Phyfe mahogany table, 
$800 for a McIntire carved mahogany small sideboard. 


T THE Plaza Art Galleries the total sales during the season just 
A closed amounted to $1,008,564.35. This compares most favorably 
with the total of the 1938-1939 season which amounted to $659,045.02. 
Eighty-four separate auction sales were held during the season which con- 
sisted of one hundred and fifty-three sessions. The Art Department report 
totals $775,869.35, while the Jewelry Sales amounted to $232,695.00. 

Among the outstanding sales was the dispersal of such important estates 
as that of William E. Iselin; Robert L. Hague; Mary Clark deBrabant; 
and Cortlandt F. Bishop; and such collections as those of Walter Dam- 
rosch; S. S. Van Dine; Hassard Short; Pierre Brissaud; Edwin A. Shewan 
and Mrs. Charles Duveen; as well as paintings from the Cokefair Estate. 
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FROST & REED '”. 


j 

i 
ENQUIRIES FOR PICTURES { 
SOLICITED THROUGH ANY } 
REPUTABLE FINE ART DEALER | 






10, Clare Street, Bristol and 
26c, King Street, London, S.W.|. 


N. M. Acquavella 


Galleries 


Old & Modern Paintings 
38 E. 571TH St., New York 





CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





MASTERPIECES OF 
EUROPEAN ART 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 
46 West 57th Street Circle 6-2193 












Ferargil Galleries. 


Frederic Newlin Price | 


63 East 57 St.. New York 











EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK 





GALLERY 
A.C.A., 52 W. 8 


EXHIBITION DURATION 
Russian Graphic Art, to Sept. 1 
Group Show: Sept. 1-17 

A.W.A., 353 W. 57 ‘ Members Group Show, to Sept. 30 
Arden, 460 Park Garden Sculpture, to Oct. 1 
Artists, 113 W. 13 Group Show, Paintings, Sculpture, to Sept. 1 
\ssociated American, 711 Fifth Paintings of Hollywood, to Sept. to 
Lewis Daniel, Drawings, Sept. 3-16 

Babcock, 37 E. 57 
Barbizon-Plaza, to1 W. 58 Thumb-box Paintings, to Oct. 1 
Barnard Abbaye, 700 Fort Washington Ave Mediaeval Art, to Sept. 1 
Bland, 45 E. 57 Early American Prints, Paintings, Sept. 15 
Bonestell, 106 E. 57 Group Show 
Boyer, 730 Fifth 


{merican Paintings, to Sept. 15 


Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Drawings, Sept. 11-15 
“Occidentals through Oriental Eves,” 
Group Shou 
Group Shou 


Group Show 
Group Show 
Brooklyn Museum 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Contemporary Arts 


to Sept. 29 
Sculpture, to Sept. 15 
38 W. 57 Paintings, to Sept. 15 
Cooper Union, Cooper Square 

YVIIT, XIX Century Jewelry Designs, Sept. 9-Oct. 19 
Designer-Craftsmen, 04 E. 55 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Ferargil, 61 E. 57 


Decorative Arts, to Sept. 1 
French XIX & XX Century Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Sept. 3 
Early American Paintings, Sept. 3-Oct. 15 
American Watercolors, to Sept. 15 


French Art, 51 E. 57 French Impressionist Paintings, to Sept. 1 


4 
Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt. .Annual Founders Show: Paintings, to Nov. 7 

Garden Sculpture, to Sept. 27 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham {merican Portraits, Sept. 2-27 


Hammer, 682 Fifth Russian Paintings, to Oct. 1 
Old and Modern Masters 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 Contemporary 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Kohn, 608 Fifth 


Harlow, 620 Fifth Prints, to Oct. 1 


American Etchings, to Sept. 15 
Selected American Paintings, to Sept. 1 
VVIII-XIX Century, to Sept. 7 

{/bert Pels, Paintings, to Sept. 6 
Clare Ferriter, Paintings, Sept. 9-Oct. 4 
..Group Show 


{merican Paintings 


Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
John Levy, 11 E. 57 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 


Paintings, to Sept. 15 
English & French Paintings, to Sept. 15 

{merican & European Masters: Paintings, to Sept. 28 
Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 15 

Selected Watercolors, Prints, to Sept. 15 
Metropolitan Museum Masterpieces of Enameling, to Sept. 22 
Contemporary American Industrial Art, to Sept. 15 
Group Show 

Group Shou 

Group Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Sept. 1 


Midtown, 605 Madison 
Milch, 108 W. 57 
Montross, 785 Fifth 


Paintings, to Sept. 15 
Paintings, to Sept. 15 


Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 
Morton, 130 W. 57 
Museum of Modern Art 


Illuminated Manuscripts, to Oct. 1 
Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 21 
20 Centuries of Mexican Art, to Sept. 20 
“Magic in New York,’ 
Group Show: Paintings, 
Group Show 


Museum of the City of N. 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 


N. Y. Public Library 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 


to Oct. 1 
to Sept. 15 
Prints, to Dec 
XX Century Art, to Sept. 1 
.-American Paintings, to Sept. 15 
1-Oct. 1 
..Modern French Paintings, to Sept. 
Hand Woven American Rugs, to Oct. 1 
Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 1 


Fifth at W. 42 


Non-Objective Painting, 24 Ek. 54 
Passedoit, 121 KE. 57 

Perls, 32 E. 58 

P.M. 136 BE. $7 

Rehn, 683 Fifth 


French Paintings, Sept 


Robinson, 120 E. 57. Group Show: Sculpture, to Sept. 15 
St. Etienne, 40 W. 57 ....European Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57..English N VIII Century Paintings, to Sept. 15 
Schoenemann, 605 Madison.. ..English Paintings, to Sept. 15 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth... Revolvig Show: Paintings, Sculpture, to Sept. 28 

inna Hyatt Huntington, Sculpture, to Sept. 28 


Vendome, 50 W. 50.. Revolving Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Group Show: Paintings, Sept. 1-15 
Old Master Paintings, Drawings, Sept. 3-28 


Group Shou 


Walker, 108 E. 57 


Weyhe, 7094 Lexington . Prints, Drawings, to Sept. 15 


EXHIBITIONS Al 


American Art Today Building... 


THE WORLD'S FAIR: TO OCTOBER 31 

.Art of the WPA Projects 
America at Home Building.... ..American Interiors 
Czechoslovakian Pavilion. Sie | bees $a tuee Contemporary Art 
French Pavilion French Interiors; Old and Contemporary Art 
Gallery of Science and Art 53 Contemporary U. S. Paintings 
Italian Pavilion “er , ..Contemporary Art 
Masterpieces of Art Building goo Years of European and American Art 
Palestine Pavilion.......... ..Contemporary Art 


Romanian Pavilion....... Sculpture, Murals 











SOVIET GRAPHIC ART 
SPONSORED BY THE 
American Russian Institute 
THROUGH AUGUST 


A.C.A. Gallery, 52 W.8 St., N.Y. 








BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES 
THUMB-BOX PAINTINGS 


by Foremost American Artists 


Held in Honor of the World’s Fair 
JULY | - OCT. I 


58th St., 6th Ave. Central Park South 


SELECTED 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 East Fifty-Seventh Street 










DOWNTOWN 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ART 


113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK 
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THE WASHINGTON SCENE 


Summer Exhibition 
of Local Landscapes 


by well-known Washington Artists 


THE WHYTE GALLERY 
1707 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
















RK KKKKKK A merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery ... devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
tl KE. 57th St.. New York 


VALENTINE 


16 East 57 St., New York 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 










SILBERMAN 


OLD & MODERN MASTERS 


E.& A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


LILIENFELD 


GALLER 1 


E Ss 
Old & Modern Masters 


21 EAST 57th ST., New York 










JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC 
MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 
33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 








KROLL 
ETNIER 
SHEETS 


BRUCE 
LAUFMAN 
RITMAN 


STERNE 
SPEIGHT 
L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALA BR TES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILC 

















At Both Fairs— 


CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE and ART 


representin g 


the UNITED STATES 


. are combined in two unusual exhibits, each of 
which displays the talents of fifty-three painters — rep- 
resenting each state, territory and possession — and 
three hundred International Business Machines Cor- 
poration research engineers and their assistants. These | 
exhibitions will be interesting and enlightening to 
all who have an opportunity to visit them in the com- 
pany’s Galleries of Science and Art: 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 


International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Palace of Electricity and Communication 


